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MR. LINCOLN^S VISIT TO WAUKEGAN IN I860. 



By J. Seymour Currey. 

During the time that Mr. Lincoln was present in Chi- 
cago, in the latter part of March and early part of April, 
1860, attending the sessions of the United States District 
Court (over which Judige Thomas Drummond presided), 
as counsel for the defendants in the famous **Sand Bar 
case," he was invited to visit Waukegan and make an 
address to the people of that place. 

The case on trial in Judge Drummond 's court had been 
before the courts on four different occasions, this time 
reaching its termination, on April 4. 1860, in a verdict 
for the defendants. This was the last lawsuit in which 
Mr. Lincoln made an appearance. The Chicago Press 
and Tribune, in its issue of April 5, referred to the case 
as **one of the most notable trials in the annals of our 
courts." The contest was **as to title to the valuable 
accretions on the lake shore, north of the pier," the prop- 
erty directly and indirectly at issue being valued at over 
half a million of dollars. The question submitted to the 
jury was '* whether the plaintiff had a water line on the 
lake on October 22, 1835, the date of the deed." The title 
of the case in the court record was **W. S. Johnson, ver- 
sus William Jones and S. Marsh, Ejectment." The ses- 
sions of the court were held in the **Larmon Block," at 
the northeast corner of Clark and Washington streets. 

Mr. Lincoln at this time had but recently returned from 
the East, where he had made a number of speeches on the 
burning issues of the day. One of these was the famous 
*' Cooper Institute speech," delivered on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, which had added largely to the reputation he had 
previously gained in the great debates with Douglas in 
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the summer and fall of 1858. He was frequently men- 
tioned as a possible candidate for the presidency at the 
convention which was to be held in the following May. 

While Mr. Lincoln was in Chicago he received invita- 
tions to speak on frequent occasions. He had accepted 
the invitation of the citizens of Waukegan who had re- 
quested his presence there, and we find an announcement 
in the Chicago Press and Tribune for Monday, April 2, 
1860, as follows: '^At the earnest solicitation of the citi- 
zens of Lake county, Mr. Lincoln, who is at present en- 
gaged here in the United States District Court, will speak 
on political topics at Waukegan this evening. The an- 
nouncement will of course bring together one of the 
largest crowds that Waukegan can furnish. ' ' 

The Waukegan Weekly Gazette, in its issue of April 7, 
1860, gives this account of what happened on the occasion 
of Mr. Lincoln's visit to that place. 

^^This noble Republican standard bearer of 1858, hav- 
ing been engaged attending court in Chicago, came up to 
Waukegan on Monday evening last to give us a speech. 
But he had spoken only a few minutes when the meeting 
was broken up in consequence of a destructive fire which 
we mention elsewhere. This is deeply regretted by all 
save a few of the chivalrous Democracy, who seem to re- 
joice over the fact that the meeting came to such an un- 
timely end. We think they have reason for it, too, for 
'Old Abe' had laid the foundation for a speech which 
would have so completely wiped out the doctrine of Popu- 
lar Sovereignty, that all candid Democrats who admit 
that slavery is wrong (and to this class his remarks were 
specially directed), would have been forced to admit the 
inconsistency of the position they occupy. 

'* Whether the fire was a 'democratic trick' or not the 
democracy will be forced to resort to more desperate 
tricks than this to defeat Abe next fall should the mantle 
of the Chicago Convention fall upon him. Although dis- 
appointed in not hearing his speech through, yet we had 
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the pleasure of seeing him, which really does one's soul 
good. We hope he may be induced to come back and give 
the balance of the speech at some other time. Hon. Nor- 
man B. Judd ac<iompanied him from Chicago, who would 
have favored us with some remarks also had the meeting 
gone on undisturbed.'' 

The fire which broke up the meeting in this abrupt 
manner is described in another part of the same issue of 
the Gazette. It is as follows: ** About eight o'clock on 
Monday evening last when hundreds of our citizens were 
attentively engaged in listening to the speech of our gal- 
lant Lincoln, an alarm of fire was sounded. A rush was 
made for the door but the excitement was partially allayed 
when it was announced that it was a false alarm. This 
quiet however was but momentary for it too soon became 
apparent that a destructive fire was raging. It proved 
to be the warehouse aad buildings belonging to the North 
pier, owned and occupied by Messrs. Case and Bull." 

On the one hundredth anniversary of Lincoln 's birth — 
namely, February 12, 1909, the people of Waukegan cele- 
brated the occasion by recalling the visit Mr. Lincoln 
made to their city in 1860. The Waukegan Daily Sun 
printed some reminiscences of the occasion, preceded by 
a brief account of the meeting as follows : 

*'0n the evening of April 2nd, 1860, Lincoln visited 
Waukegan, and was the principal speaker at a mass-meet- 
ing at Dickinson's Hall, an old-time resort, later burned 
down, and visited a fire that consumed the old Case ware- 
house. 

**That night he slept in the house at the northwest cor- 
ner of Julian and County streets, as the guest of Mr. 
Ferry. The house is now owned by L. H. Prentice, and 
on February 12, 1909, was marked with a bronze tablet 
inscribed ^ April 2, 1860, Abraham Lincoln slept in this 
house. Tablet placed by the Lake County Historical So- 
ciety.' 
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**The building on the site of Dickinson's Hall is marked 
by a bronze tablet, ten by sixteen inches, inscribed ^ This 
tablet marks the site of Dickinson Hall where Abraham 
Lincoln spoke April 2, 1860, Lake County Historical So- 
ciety. ' 

^'Following is a list of people now living in Waukegaa 
who were at this meeting, so far as their names were ob- 
tainable in February, 1909 : W. E. Sunderlin (who went 
to the fire with Lincoln), J. W. Hull, Jacob Martin, Greorge 
Herman, Philip P. Braad (who shaved Lincoln on his 
visit here), J. M. Simpson, George E. Lyon (who remem- 
bers Lincoln's remark 'Slavery is wrong-). Homer Cooke 
(who also says he went to the fire with Lincoln), W. B. 
Besley, E. D. Besley, Arthur Blanchard, Mrs. G. H. Staf- 
ford, John A Shea, John Maynard, George S. Wheeler, 
Clinton Green, D. S. Meade, A. Z. Blodgett, R. J. Doug- 
las, Nicholas Martin, S. S. Greenleaf and Frank Green- 
leaf. 

'* J. W. Hull can recall the substance of the speech that 
Lincoln delivered in the twenty-five minutes before the 
fire destroyed the Case warehouse, and the meeting broke 
up. 'I was there when the meeting began,' he said, 'and 
noted Lincoln moving about the floor, meeting the people. 
When he arose and ascended to the platform I thought he 
was the humblest man in appearance I had seen in many 
a day. When he began to speak he did not impress me, 
perhaps because he had a squeak in his voice that was like 
a dash of cold water. I can well remember his si)eech. 
Lincoln declared that civilization had pronounced human 
slavery wrong. However, he said that we alone, the 
United States, with our boasted freedom, gave it the 
standing of an institution, and that we did wrong. How- 
ever, he said, he did not blame the slave-holders ; he said 
that most of them had inherited their slaves as chattels 
or property, and, it seemed, could not help themselves. 
Then he called attention to the fact that at that time the 
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country was half slavery and half freedom, and said that 
no government divided against itself in such manner 
could stand. 

^* 'The effect on me, at least, and I believe on others, 
was little short of miraculous. While he was speaking, 
such was the sledge-hammer force of his logic, that we 
forgot the humble appearance and the squeaky voice, and 
were carried away by the man's simple eloquence, his 
power of reasoning and his clear exposition of questions 
we had all debated within our own mindte. 

*' * Then the fire came ; E. P. Ferry arose and stated his 
belief that the alarm was a Democratic plot to break up 
the meeting. The shuffing and uneasiness annong the 
people continued, however, and finally Lincoln said, 
''Well, gentlemen, let us all go, as there really seems to 
be a fire, and help put it out.'' ' " 

Three days afterwards, namely, on the 5th of April, Mr. 
Lincoln accepted the invitation of Julius White, who later 
became a general in the Civil War, to spend the night at 
his house in Evanston. On his journey to Evanston Mr. 
Harvey B. Hurd acted as his escort, and they rode to- 
gether in a car on the Chicago & Milwaukee Railroad, 
afterwards the Chicago & North Western Eailway. Mr. 
Lincoln made no speech in Evanston, however, an in- 
formal reception being held at the house of Mr. White 
during the evening. On this occasion many of the resi- 
dents of the village met Mr. Lincoln in a social way. 
Many of those who were present are still residing in 
Evanston, and their recollections of this interesting event 
have been reduced to writing and are preserved in the 
archives of the Evanston Historical Society, forming a 
mass of historical material of great interest. 

This was a period in Mr. Lincoln's career when he 
stood on the threshold of great events vitally affecting 
himself and the country. He was in the full maturity of 
his manhood, he was conceded to be the most dis- 
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tingnislied political orator of his time, and he had become 
the rising hope of the new Republican party. He had just 
won the important ''Sand Bar case/' already referred 
to, and was probably as near ''care free" as he had ever 
before been in his life or as he was destined ever to be in 
the future. 



